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Book against liberty. Here liberty is identified with the contingent, 
and that again with something which, being out of all determinate 
relation to everything else, is inexplicable, unknowable. This seems 
merely a vaguer fiction of abstract thought than the old libertas 
indifferentiae, which has surely been abandoned long ago by all intel- 
ligent defenders of moral freedom. The doctrine of freedom is a 
protest against the theory that a volition can be completely explained, 
like any event in external nature, by the category of causality. That, 
however, is a theory which, as we have seen, M. Fouillee himself 
explicitly rejects. In fact, he seems to have left for himself no alter- 
native but the position of the philosophical libertarian, that the essen- 
tial explanation of a volition is to be found, not in the category of 
causation, but in that of self-conscious, purposive intelligence. 

It may seem ungracious to refer in conclusion to one or two points 
in M. Fouillee's language. He speaks (p. xii) of the Kantian anti- 
nomy between "la raison pure" and "la raison pratique." He 
knows, of course, as the context proves, that Kant opposes practical, 
not to pure, but to speculative, reason. It is unfortunate, however, 
that his language should even appear to countenance a mistake, that 
is sometimes made, of opposing pure and practical reason. Again, 
it is worth inquiring whether " amoralisme " is a coinage current 
among good French writers. Surely such an unpleasant hybrid is 
not an indispensable addition to the nomenclature of philosophy. 
Let me add that the paucity, if not the triviality, of these linguistic 
criticisms may be taken as an indication of the general faultlessness 
of M. Fouillee's language. j Clark MurraY- 

History of PJiilosophy. By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strassburg. Authorized translation by Frank 
Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. xi, 630. 

To the histories of philosophy by Erdmann, by Windelband, and 
by Falckenberg, recently rendered into English, is now added the 
manual by Professor Weber. No apology is needed for presenting 
to the American public this additional history of philosophy, as it is 
quite different in scope from the other histories named, and sup- 
plies a want long felt. There has long been needed a modern 
substitute for Schwegler's manual — a book for undergraduate stu- 
dents and the general reader, covering the whole field of European 
philosophy, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, at once brief in compass, 
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scholarly in matter, and attractive in style. In Weber's History of 
Philosophy we have just such a work. 

This book had its origin in the desire of its author to supply an 
acceptable manual to his French-speaking students at Strassburg. 
When it appeared, twenty-five years ago, it immediately took high rank 
among the manuals in French on the subject of which it treats. Since 
then it has gone through five editions in the original, and has been 
repeatedly enlarged and greatly improved ; and with each new edition 
it has been received with increased favor. The translation here 
offered is from the last French edition, that of 1892, and includes a 
number of changes and additions communicated by the author to the 
translator in manuscript. It is to be regretted that the translation 
does not bear the more accurate title of the original work, History of 
European Philosophy, since the author explicitly declines to treat of 
Oriental speculation. We miss also in the translation the interesting 
prefaces to the third and fourth editions in which the author states 
his own philosophical position. 

The author is, on the whole, judicious in his allotments of space 
to the different periods and systems. After an introduction on the 
nature of philosophy and the divisions and sources of the history of 
philosophy, the work is divided into three parts : Greek Philosophy 
(pp. 17-184), Philosophy of the Middle Ages (pp. 185-285), and 
Modern Philosophy (pp. 286-603). Each of these periods is treated 
in two subdivisions. The first is divided into the age of metaphysics 
proper or philosophy of nature (substantially the pre-Socratic period), 
and the age of criticism or philosophy of mind ; the second is divided 
into the period of the reign of Platonic-Christian theology, and that 
of the reign of Peripatetic Scholasticism ; the third or modern period, 
to which more than half of the volume is devoted, is divided into 
the age of independent metaphysics (Bruno to Leibniz), and the age 
of criticism (Locke to the present age). 

Professor Weber follows in the main, and wisely we think, the 
chronological order. His presentations of the various systems are 
uniformly clear and impartial, and, considering their conciseness, 
exceptionally comprehensive and satisfactory. In a few luminous 
sentences he often conveys to his reader the salient points of a com- 
plex system or a protracted controversy, or the characteristics of a 
period. He is very skilful also in tracing the historical connections of 
various speculations, — in pointing out their origin and in tracing 
their subsequent influence. He is fond of calling attention to the 
similarities in systems, and to the reappearance, under slightly dif- 
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ferent phraseology or in different connections, of certain fundamental 
notions (cf. pp. 378 n., 492, 493, 498, 499, etc.). He takes pains also 
to point out the contrasts between systems (cf. pp. 139, 140, 482, 483, 
etc.), and how in important respects one system is the development 
from or the complement of another (cf. p. 243). From beginning to 
end the reader is conscious of the genetic and evolutional character of 
the history he is reading. The book does not, like so many manuals, 
including even Schwegler's, leave the impression that philosophical 
systems are arbitrary creations, each intended to supplant its prede- 
cessor, and having little or no historical connection with one another. 
Professor Weber's account begins as simply, and moves forward as 
naturally, as the actual history did, and the reader is made to feel 
from the beginning of the book to the end of it that he is dealing 
with real problems and not with idle imaginings ; and he is made to 
see, too, that there is a steady progress toward truth. 

The following paragraph, which stands near the beginning of the 
account of the philosophy of the first period of Ancient (or Greek) 
Philosophy, embodies several of the author's characteristics of style. 
It will be noticed that, in the main, Hegel's interpretation of the 
speculations of this period is followed, but how different the style 
from that of Hegel ! 

" The first question that arouses controversy is the problem of 
becoming. Being persists, beings constantly change ; they are born 
and they pass away. How can being both persist and not persist ? 
Reflection upon this problem, the metaphysical problem par excellence, 
since it lies at the root of all the sciences and dominates all ques- 
tions, gives rise to three systems, the types of all European philoso- 
phies, — the Eleatic system ; the system of Heraclitus ; the atomistic 
system, which was proclaimed in the idealistic sense by the Pytha- 
goreans, in the materialistic sense by Leucippus and Democritus, and 
with a dualistic turn by Anaxagoras. The first two are radical; each 
suppresses one of the terms of the antinomy ; the third is a doctrine 
of conciliation. According to the Eleatic hypothesis, being is every- 
thing, change is but appearance ; according to Heraclitus, change is 
everything, and being, or permanence, is but an illusion ; according 
to the monadists and atomists, both permanence and change exist : 
permanence in the beings, perpetual change i?i their relations. The 
Eleatics deny becoming ; Heraclitus makes a god of it ; the atomists 
explain it." 

Professor Weber is equally skilful in the characterization of the 
philosophy of other periods, as, for example, that of Scholasticism 
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(p. 202). He does full justice to the speculations of that much 
decried period, and declares that the more familiar we become with 
Scholastic literature, the less apt are we to exaggerate the progress 
of free thought from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries (p. 248). 

While the author's expositions and criticisms of ancient philosophy 
are skilful, and his treatment of the philosophy of the middle ages 
fuller and better than would be expected in so brief a manual, it is 
in the exposition and criticism of modern philosophy, to which, as 
already said, more than half of the volume is devoted, that we regard 
him as most successful. It is difficult, however, where all is good, to 
select for especial mention the exposition of any one system. The 
expositions of Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Kant are all models of 
their kind, and would be readily understood and enjoyed by the young 
student and the general reader. The exposition of Hegel, too, is 
about as luminous as so brief a presentation can well be made. Full 
justice, also, is done to the modern evolutional philosophy of Darwin 
and Spencer. The treatment of English philosophy generally is 
fuller than is usual in German manuals, although, like nearly all 
Continental writers, the author is less full in his expositions of post- 
Humean than of pre-Humean British thought. Of British philosophy 
generally he remarks that it is, to this day, almost as empirical and 
positivistic as in the times of Bacon and Locke ; and that we may 
even claim, in general, that England, " though rich in thinkers of the 
highest order, has never had but a single school of philosophy, or 
rather, that it has never had any, for its philosophy is a perpetual 
protest against Scholasticism " (p. 391). In treating of the philoso- 
phy of the middle ages, attention is called to the fact that Great 
Britain, the fatherland of Scotus Erigena (whom Weber regards as on 
the whole the most profound philosopher of the Christian middle 
ages), Occam, John Duns Scotus, and the two Bacons, has every 
reason to boast of being the Ionia of modern philosophy. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that Professor Weber's inter- 
pretations and criticisms will be accepted by everyone, but our space 
does not allow of a detailed mention, let alone criticism, of the points 
in which we would differ from him. It suffices to say that, on the 
whole, we regard his interpretations and criticisms as unusually impar- 
tial and sound. We must express our surprise, however, at his super- 
ficial criticisms of Anselm's famous ontological argument (p. 217) ; at 
his omission of all reference to the numerous representatives of the 
German Aufklarung ; at his wholly inadequate and unsatisfactory 
reference to Lotze (p. 542 n.); and at his scant treatment, in a book 
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written expressly for French students, of the French Eclectic or 
Spiritualistic school (p. 590). The statement on page 287 implies 
that Bruno was imprisoned for but two years before his execution, 
while in fact his imprisonment, first at Venice and afterward at Rome, 
lasted for almost nine years (May, 1591 to February, 1600). The 
author rarely makes use of undefined technical philosophical terms, 
but we find it difficult always to understand in which of their many 
senses the terms ' idealism ' and ' monism ' are used. In his treat- 
ment of, and reference to, the controversy between nominalism and 
realism, he fails to distinguish carefully enough the psychological 
from the ontological question involved. For example, he speaks of 
the "extreme nominalism of Locke," while, as is well known, on the 
psychological question Locke was anything but a nominalist. 

The treatment of disputed points of interpretation, a particular in 
which so many historians of philosophy fail, is excellent. As exam- 
ples, we may refer to what is said concerning Spinoza's doctrine of 
attributes and his maxim determinatio negatio est (pp. 329 f.) ; the 
question as to Bacon's scientific merits (p. 299) ; and the question 
as to whether or not Hume had a serious philosophy (pp. 418 f.). 
To speak of the first of these only, we find Professor Weber taking 
the realistic view of Spinoza's doctrine of attributes, and declaring 
that determinatio negatio est does not signify, determination is nega- 
tion, but limitation is negation. By calling God ens absolute indeter- 
minatum, Spinoza does not mean to say that God is an absolutely 
indeterminate being, or non-being, or negative being, that is, an 
unqualified being, possessed of no attributes or characteristics, but, 
on the contrary, that he has absolutely unlimited attributes, or abso- 
lutely infinite perfections, — that he is a positive, concrete, most real 
being, the being who unites in himself all possible attributes and pos- 
sesses them without limitation. Spinoza evidently intended, he 
thinks, to forestall the objections of the non-attributists, who main- 
tain that to give attributes to God means to limit him, by ascribing 
to God infi.7iita attributa, which seems to mean both infinite attributes 
and an infinity of attributes. Professor Weber thinks, however, that 
strictly speaking, infinita attributa are boundless attributes rather 
than innumerable attributes, and that had Spinoza been decided on 
the question as to whether the absolute has attributes other than 
extension and thought, he would evidently not have employed an 
ambiguous expression. 

While, as we have said, the author is as impartial as could be 
expected in his expositions of the views of others, he is not at all 
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inclined in his criticisms to conceal his own. He regards positivistic 
monism as the dominant feature of the philosophy of the century 
now closing. He is himself an outspoken metaphysical voluntarist, 
in this respect following Schopenhauer, while, however, rejecting the 
latter's pessimism. The absolute spiritualism of Berkeley is, in his 
opinion (p. 397), the only metaphysic that may be successfully opposed 
to materialism, for it alone takes into consideration the partial truth 
of its objections. But this spiritualism is to be understood voluntar- 
istically, that is, it is the Will which is, in the last analysis, the higher 
unity of Force and Idea (cf. prefaces to third and fourth editions, 
and pp. 600 ff. of the translation). This "concrete spiritualism," as 
Professor Weber is fond of calling his view, which considers will 
as the ground of all things, and the common denominator to which 
the world of physics and the world of mind can be reduced, — which 
denies, that is, that force and thought are separate entities, and holds 
that they are united in intelligent will, — is, he holds, the only truly 
universal metaphysic. 

As to the translator's part in the volume, Professor Thilly claims 
to have taken pains to render the original into clear and simple 
English, and to have increased the bibliography (1) by adding the titles 
of standard American, English, German, French, and Italian works ; 
(2) by mentioning translations of foreign books referred to in the 
text and notes ; (3) by giving the names of important philosophical 
journals published in this country and abroad ; (4) by placing at the 
end of the volume a list of the best modern works on logic, espiste- 
mology, psychology, anthropology, ethics, aesthetics, the philosophy of 
history, the philosophy of religion, jurisprudence, politics, etc. ; and, 
finally, to have prepared an index. His translation reads smoothly, 
and is, as he aimed to make it, in clear and simple English. We 
have, however, noticed a few odd-sounding or imperfect renderings, 
such as ' Sophisticism ' (p. 62), ' Apologete ' (p. 187), ' emanatistic ' 
(pp. 167, 205), ' affluences' (pp. 57, 302, etc.) for the usual 'effluxes,' 
'moral conscience' (p. 478 and elsewhere) for 'moral consciousness,' 
' creation of the Saviour ' (p. 553) where allusion is made to the 
miraculous conception. The name of our old friend St. Anselm 
always appears as ' St. Anselmus ' (as though his elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury had not entitled him to the English 
form), while the name of his contemporary critic appears, now in the 
form 'Gaunilon' (p. 461), and again in the form ' Gaunilo ' (p. 217). 
On page 1 7 1 we have ' Plato ' where we should have ' Plotinus.' The 
date of the second edition of Mr. Spencer's Social Statics appears as 
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1874 (p. 581) instead of 1894. Reference 1 on p. 586 to "p. 537, 
note 2 " is a misprint, as there is no " note 2 " on that page. The ref- 
ence, apparently, should be to p. 563, note 5. Similar remarks apply 
to the next reference, which probably should be to p. 563, note 4. 
Reference 7 on p. 588 should apparently be to "p. 542, note 2" 
instead of "p. 517, note"; and C. Smyth (p. 609) should be N. 
Smyth. 

Professor Thilly could have greatly improved his list of translations 
of foreign books referred to in the text and notes. To illustrate, 
without regard to chronological order, we may point out that there is 
no mention of the English translations of any of Malebranche's writ- 
ings ; of the two renderings of Cousin's La philosophic de Locke and 
the translations of other of his writings (except the Lectures on Kant) ; 
of Stirling's translation of the earlier part of Hegel's Wissenschaft der 
Logik ; of the renderings by Dr. Harris and Dr. Burt from Hegel's 
Propaedeutik ; of Dr. Kedney's translation of the first part of Hegel's 
Aesthetik ; of Stirling's partial translation of Kant's Critique; of the 
three complete translations of Kant's Foundation of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics by Willich, by Semple, and by Abbott; of the translations of 
Martensen's Christian Ethics, of Ueberweg's Logic, of the more 
important writings of Jouffroy and of Rosmini ; of Professor Smith's 
translation of Spinoza's Ethics, nor of the translation of the same 
work by D. D. S., published by Van Nostrand of New York. 

The bibliographical references, too, excellent as they are, could 
easily have been improved. For example : in the references given 
on Kant, we find no mention made of Green's Lectures 011 Kant and 
no reference to Schopenhauer's criticisms ; there are no sufficient 
references to the literature on English Deism ; there are but meagre 
references to the literature on J. S. Mill and on Mr. Spencer (such 
important criticisms of Spencer as those by Martineau and by Birks 
are unnamed) ; there is no mention of the last edition of Professor 
Bain's Senses and the Intellect, etc., and none of the recast form of 
Renouvier's Essais de c?itique generale. Still the translator's addi- 
tions to the bibliography and his index have added greatly to the 
value of the book. His work, on the whole, has been conscientiously 
and well performed, and teachers of the history of philosophy are 
indebted to him for a most useful text-book. 

George Martin Duncan. 



